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The  year  1870  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
South.  The  clouds  of  war  had  lifted,  the  atmosphere  had  cleared,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  warmly  once  more  upon  a  brave  | 
pie  who  had  turned  from  scenes  of  death  and  destruction  to  the  work 
of  rehabilitating  their  farms  and  homes.  Obedient  to  the  instructions 
of  the  great  leader  whom  they  had  followed  in  war.  the  old  soldiers  re- 
turned, in  1865,  from  the  camp  to  the  farm,  and  "  pressing  "  either  a 
broken  down  war  horse  or  an  old  Government  mule  into  service,  went 
to  work  plowing  fields.  By  1870  they  were  fairly  well  settled 
and  equipped  again  for  work,  so  that  we  may  take  this  date  as  a  good 
starting  point  for  our  investigations. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
North  American  Review,  gives  us  some  very  interesting  figures  compiled 
from  our  Censuses  for  1870, 1880,  and  1890.  He  shows  that  while  the 
wealth  of  the  New  England  States  between  1870and  1890  im 
cent,  the  Middle  States  8S  per  cent,  and  the  Prairie  States  230  perc<  n\  the 
Southern  States,  including  the  Virginias,  the  ( larolinas,  I  Florida. 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, increased  from  a  total   in    1870   of  $2,827,000,000,  to   - 
000,000  in  1890,  or  more  than  250  per  cent.      The  Pacii     - 
only  ones  that  made  a  greater  increase,  values  there 
extent  sprung  into  existence  between  the  years  1 870  and  189 
increase  in   the  Southern   States   was   from    $6,448 
$9,928,000,000  in  1890,  or  more  than  50  percent     This 
product  of  Southern  agriculture. 

These  figures  are  almost  too  large  to  grasp,  and  give  ; 
general  idea  of  the  situation.     Let   us  take  the  hist   decade,    L8£ 
1890,  and  see  if  we  can  get  something  more  definite.      Mr 
Edmonds,  o(  the   Baltimore   Manufaotun  >rd,  has 


ing  the  Census,  and  has  recently  published  some  interesting  results.  I 
quote  from  him : 

Recent  census  publications,  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  advance  of  the  South  from  1880  to  1890  with  that  of  the  country  at 
large.  The  result  is  a  remarkably  favorable  showing  for  the  South.  Starting  in 
1880  with  total  farm  assets,  which  includes  the  value  of  farms,  implements,  etc., 
of  $2,314,000,000,  the  South  made  an  advance  by  1890  to  $3,182,000,000— a  gain  of 
37  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  increase  in  all  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories was  from  $9,790,000,000  to  $12,797,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.  In  studying 
these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  South  had  little  or  no  immigra- 
tion to  help  to  swell  the  volume  of  its  agricultural  products,  while  other  sec- 
tions had  the  benefit  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  5,000,000  foreigners  who  had 
landed  here  during  the  decade,  the  number  that  settled  on  Western  farms 
probably  being  a  large  majority  of  the  total. 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  of  the  South  in  1880  was  $666,000,000,  against 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  county.  In  1890  the  South  produced  $773,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  $107,000,000,  or  16  per  cent,  while  the  gain  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  only  $141,000,000,  or  9  per  cent.  With  just  one-fourth  as  much 
total  assets  in  farm  operations  as  the  balance  of  the  country,  the  South  had 
$107,000,000  increase  in  production  out  of  a  total  of  $248,000,000,  or  nearly  one- 
half. 

The  South  had  $3,182,000,000  invested  in  farm  interests  in  1890,  and  the  total 
productions  were  $773,000,000,  or  a  gross  revenue  of  24.1  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
All  other  sections  combined  had  $12,797,000,000  in  farm  operations,  and  the  prod- 
uct was  $1,687,000,000,  or  13.1  per  cent  gross  revenue,  only  a  fraction  more 
than  one-half  as  much  in  percentage  of  production  as  the  South's.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  net  profits,  but  these  figures  show  how  far  ahead  the  South 
is  in  the  gross  product  based  on  the  capital  invested. 

This  is  an  exhibit  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  but  even  this  is 
scarcely  definite  enough  for  our  present  purposes.  Coming  to  old 
Virginia,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Census  give  us  some 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  facts  indicate  that  somewhat  less  land  is  being  cultivated, 
but  that  it  is  being  better  cultivated.  The  total  acreage  in  farms  in 
Virginia  fell  off  between  1880  and  1890  to  the  extent  of  730,800  acres, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  615,400  acres  in  the  area  of  improved  land, 
the  percentage  of  the  acreage  of  unimproved  land  being  reduced  from 
57  per  cent  to  52  per  cent.  Large  farms  have  been  cut  down  and 
smaller  ones  established.  In  the  number  of  farms  of  500  acres  and 
over  there  was  a  slight  decrease,  of  those  under  500  acres  an  increase. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  rented  for  money 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  cultivated  by  the  owner.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  improved  conditions  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  ol 
farms  in  Virginia  from  $216,000,000  in  1880  to  $254,000,000  in  1890. 
In  1880  the  average  value  per  acre  was  $10.90,  in  1890  it  was  $13.30. 
These  figures  are  based  exclusively  on  the  statements  of  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Other  data  indicate  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  reduction  in  quantity 
and  an  improvement  in  quality.     There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
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value  of  live  stock,  farm  implements,  and  machinery,  this  farm  equip- 
ment being  worth  nearly  $9,000,000  more  in  1890  than  in  1880.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the 
area  of  improved  land— another  indication  of  better  farming.  The 
Census  of  1890  found  Virginia  with  nearly  half  a  million  acres  less  in 
the  old  farm  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco — than  at  the  time  of 
the  Census  of  1880.  The  acreage  devoted  to  corn  has  since  increased, 
but  wheat  and  oats  have  continued  to  decline  in  acreage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
especially  early  truck,  has  increased  enormously.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows,  in  the  production  of  butter,  in  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  etc.,  all  point  to  the  multiplication  of  commercial 
products  in  Virginia  as  in  other  parts  of  the  South. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  remarkable  change  in 
Southern  agriculture  in  the  past  thirty  years,  namely,  the  diversification 
of  agriculture,  resulting  especially  in  the  production  on  the  farm  of  a 
larger  portion  of  the  food  of  man  and  beast.  Virginia  farmers  have 
always  been  thrifty  in  this  respect,  but  even  they  have  learned  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  lesson  of  living  at  home.  The  old-time  cotton 
planter  undertook  to  make  cotton  pay  for  everything  else  and  still  have 
a  profit.  He  was  a  man  of  one  idea  and  one  crop.  He  made  cotton 
and  bought  his  corn,  his  bacon,  and  even  his  hay.  The  farmers  would 
deliver  their  cotton  in  town  and  take  back  loads  of  hay  and  oats,  of 
flour  and  meal,  upon  which  to  feed  their  stock  and  their  hands,  and 
even  the  housewives  would  come  to  town  and  buy  creamery  butter  and 
Northern  eggs  with  which  to  make  the  Christmas  cake.  Now,  all  this 
is  changed.  The  planters  who  kept  their  corncribs  in  Cincinnati  and 
smokehouses  in  Chicago  have  either  failed  or  learned  better.  The 
younger  generation  of  cotton  farmers  grows  its  own  corn  and  its  own  fat 
hogs.  On  a  trip  through  the  cotton  section  last  summer,  I  found  the  ware- 
houses in  the  country  towns,  which  at  that  season  were  usually  full  of 
bacon  and  corn  meal,  standing  almost  entirely  empty.  The  railroads 
report  to  us  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful  diminution  in  the  number 
of  cars  laden  with  bread  and  meat  which  they  have  hauled  to  the 
South.  As  evidencing  the  changes  from  exclusive  cotton-planting 
which  have  taken  place  in  South  Carolina  within  the  past  year  or  two. 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier's  annual  review  oi  the  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  that  city  for  the  year  ending  September  1.  L894,  showed  the 
importation  of  bacon  during  the  year  to  have  been  1,640  carloads,  <>r 
41,000,000  pounds.  The  same  review  for  the  following  year  showed  m 
reduction  of  those  figures  by  546  carloads,  or  1.3,650,000  pounds. 
The  reduction  in  importations  of  corn  for  the  same  period  was  225,000 
bushels,  of  hay  9.750  bales,  and  of  Hour  16,981  barrels.  Tin-  reduction 
in  hog  products  was  nearly  14,000,000  pounds,  which  at  the  aw 
price  of  1894  would  amount   to  nearly  11,000,000.     When  it  is  lvinem- 


bered  that  Charleston  is  only  one  of  several  large  distributing  points  in 
the  State,  that  Augusta,  Savannah,  and  Atlanta  also  supply  a  large 
territory  through  their  railroad  connections  in  the  State,  the  aggregate 
reduction  of  importations  and  consequent  saving  to  the  State,  even  for 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1895,  must  evidently  have  been  very 
great.  The  saving  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  above  indicated, 
is  estimated  to  have  been  $5,000,000. 

The  production  of  corn  in  the  Southern  States,  including  Maryland 
and  Texas  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  1893,  435,745,766  ;  in  1894,  483,421,962  ;  in 
1895,  607,665,017  bushels.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  cotton  States. 
Virginia,  which  has  always  been  a  corn-growing  State,  does  not  show  so 
great  an  increase  between  1893  and  1895.  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
each  produced  nearly  10,000,000  bushels  more  corn  in  1895  than  in  1893 ; 
Alabama  16,000,000  and  Texas  40,000,000  more. 

Home-grown  corn  means  food  for  man  and  stock.  It  removes  the 
necessity  of  buying  grain,  and  a  great  deal  of  meat  also.  As  a  result 
of  this  growing  of  corn  and  raising  of  hogs,  we  see  it  announced  that 
Mississippi,  heretofore  almost  exclusively  a  cotton  State,  is  shipping 
corn  from  Greenville  to  Kansas  City,  and  that  Georgia  has  opened  a 
pork-packing  house  at  Valdosta  which  has  contracted  for  3,000  hogs  to 
be  delivered  next  season  by  farmers  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles. 

Says  the  lamented  Bishop  Haygood  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Inde- 
pendent :  "  Hog  and  hominy  is  now  the  battle  cry  of  our  people 
and  we  intend  to  win  on  this  line,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  of  cotton 
may  be.  Country  folk  now  tell  with  pride  and  a  happy  look  of  in- 
dependence, '  I  live  at  home  and  board  at  the  same  place.'  "  A  gentle- 
man who  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  South  last  fall  testifies 
that  Southern  farmers  are  "  out  of  debt,  and  with  full  corncribs,  plenty 
of  hogs,  and  with  some  of  their  cotton  on  hand — and  as  one  remarked, 
'  that  cotton  is  mine,'  with  an  emphasis  on  the  mine  that  indicated 
that  he  was  independent  of  the  commission  merchants  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years — there  reigns  in  many  a  country  home  a  hap- 
piness not  known  for  many  years."  This  all  comes  from  diversified 
farming,  growing  home  supplies,  and  the  strict  economy  practiced  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  from  an  entire  change  in  the  system  of  doing 
business  and  keeping  free  of  liens  and  debts.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war  the  cotton  planter  stands  on  a  sound  business  basis. 
Henceforth  he  will  make  his  living  first  and  make  cotton  his  surplus  or 
money  crop. 

Available  statistics  confirm  as  far  as  they  go  these  general  statements 
with  regard  to  the  diversification  of  crops  and  the  increased  production 
of  supplies  at  home.  The  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  grass  and  forage  crops  are  very  striking.  In  1889  for  every  acre 
mowed  in  1879  Alabama  and  Georgia  mowed   over   3   acres,   Arkansas 


over  5,  Mississippi  over  7,  South  Carolina  over  10.  and  Florida 
over  23  acres.  The  South  is  not  only  growing  its  own  grain,  but 
also  its  own  hay  and  forage  crops.  This  means  more  and  better  stock, 
meat,  milk,  and  butter.  According  to  the  reports  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  2,500,000  head  of 
hogs  in  the  South  in  1896  as  compared  with  1890.  This  increase  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  great  cotton  States — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  How  is  it  with  milch  cows,  which  are  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  family  thrift  ?  In  1880,  there  were  2,500,0<  <  >  milch 
cows  in  the  South  ;  in  1890,  2,800,000,  wrhich  number  remains  about 
the  same  in  1890.  This  is  not  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  but  the 
butter  production  tells  the  story.  In  1880  the  Southern  States  produced 
only  about  90,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  7  pounds  per  capita,  of 
butter.  In  1890,  the  same  States  produced  156,000,000  pounds,  or  over 
10  pounds  per  capita.  In  other  words,  between  these  dates  the  output 
of  butter  from  a  slightly  increased  number  of  cows  has  increased 
three-fourths,  showing  that  better  stock  has  been  introduced  and  better 
methods  of  feeding  and  care  practiced.  The  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  especially  marked  in  Virginia,  where  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  neat  cattle,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  milch  cows.  In  1890  Virginia  produced  18,700,000  pounds  of  butter 
as  against  11,500,000  pounds  in  1880.  The  production  of  ch 
doubled  also.  The  Census  figures  with  regard  to  poultry  are  just  as 
striking  as  those  for  milk  and  butter.  The  State  of  Virginia,  for  exam- 
ple, trebled  the  number  of  its  poultry  between  1880  and  1890  and  in- 
creased its  egg  production  proportionately. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  staple  crops  or  the  introduction  of  new  crops  in  the  South  in  recent 
years.  To  a  great  extent  intensive  cultivation  has  taken  the  place  of 
extensive  cultivation,  especially  in  cotton  growing.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  when  the  Census  statistics  of  cotton  production  in  South 
Carolina  were  first  published.  It  was  generally  stated  that  South  Caro- 
lina could  not  have  made  that  amount  of  cotton.  Careful  investiga- 
tion, however,  proved  the  correctness  of  the  figures  and  made  manifest 
the  fact  that  the  unexpectedly  large  production  was  due  in  great  part  to 
improvements  in  the  method  of  cultivation.  Cases  where  500  pounds 
of  cotton  were  raised  to  the  acre  were  found  to  be  very  numerous  ;  an 
average  of  750  pounds  per  acre  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  whil< 
the  case  of  a  few  small  farms  it  was  as  high  as  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
One  of  the  most  successful  planters  wrote  "  We  farm  on  the  intensive 
system  and  have  brought  our  farms  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  grad- 
ually and  therefore  permanently."  It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  while  the  total  area  of  improved  land  in  the  State  had  increased 
27.18  per  cent,  the  amount  expended  in  fertilizers  had  increased  ! 
per  cent. 


The  increased  use  of  fertilizers  in  all  Southern  States  was  significant. 
In  1880  about  2,300,000  tons  of  fertilizers  were  used  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  1890  this  had  increased  to  20,500,000  tons,  clearly  in- 
dicating an  improved  culture  of  all  staple  crops,  '  This  has  fallen  off 
since  farm  manures  have  come  more  into  use. 

Many  new  crops  have  been  introduced  which  promise  to  bring  in 
large  revenues  for  their  growers.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
peanuts,  which  has  assumed  great  importance  as  a  field  crop  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  also  as 
an  article  of  export ;  and  hops,  recently  introduced  in  North  Carolina. 
Some  old  crops  have  received  a  wonderful  extension  and  an  importance 
that  was  entirely  unexpected.  There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
progress  made  in  agriculture  in  the  South  than  is  shown  in  the  results 
of  rice  culture  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  since  1860.  Prior  to  that  time 
South  Carolina  produced  119,100,000  pounds,  or  two-thirds  of  the  rice 
crop  of  the  United  States,  the  product  of  all  the  States  being  187,167,000 
pounds.  The  same  year  Louisiana's  contribution  to  the  crop  amounted 
to  only  6,330,000  pounds.  In  1893  Louisiana  had  not  only  far  out- 
stripped South  Carolina  as  the  leading  rice-producing  State,  but  lacked 
only  a  few  million  pounds  of  producing  as  much  as  the  entire  country 
in  1860,  the  total  product  of  Louisiana  that  year  having  been  182,400,- 
000  pounds. 

With  these  handsome  contributions  from  Louisiana  the  rice  crop  of 
the  United  States  has  been  increased  from  187,167,000  pounds  in  1860, 
the  maximum  under  the  old  regime,  to  273,546,000  pounds  in  1893. 

In  1895,  the  total  imports  of  rice  into  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
rice  flour  and  meal  and  broken  rice,  amounted  to  141,200,000  pounds. 
In  view  of  the  statements  that  are  made  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that 
may  be  brought  under  rice  culture  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  within  a  few  years  the  United  States  will 
be  independent  of  other  countries  for  its  supply  of  this  important  arti- 
cle of  food. 

The  trucking  industry,  or  the  business  of  growing  early  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  shipment  to  Northern  markets,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able developments  in  Virginian  and  Southern  agriculture  in  recent 
years.  Probably  no  single  industry  has  brought  so  much  money  into  the 
South  within  the  last  thirty  years  as  this  one.  The  annual  crops  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  such  as  early  potatoes,  beans,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  spin- 
ach, lettuce,  asparagus,  and  of  fruits  such  as  oranges,  strawberries, 
pineapples,  watermelons,  etc,  have  been  worth  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  South  in  actual  money  than  has  the  lumber,  the  tobacco,  the  min- 
eral products,  or  any  other  of  the  great  staple  products  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  bring  revenue  to  the  country. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  and  profitable  to  note  the  conditions  for 
success  in  this  line  of  farming.     In  addition  to  intelligent  management 


and  sufficient  working  capital  (for  this  sort  of  farming  requires  first  of 
all  a  larger  capital  of  both  mind  and  money  than  almost  any  other 
branch  of  farming)  we  must  have  favorable  climatic  conditions,  with 
the  right  kind  of  soils,  and  quick  and  safe  transportation  to  the  proper 
markets.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  York  to 
Florida  and  of  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Texas  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
industry  in  all  its  branches.  Chiefly  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
great  cities,  a  considerable  trucking  interest  has  grown  up  of  late  years 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
peninsular  district  comprising  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  The  finest  trucking  country  in  the  world,  however, 
is  found  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Norfolk  southward  to  Florida.  These 
South  Atlantic  States  had  in  1889  about  157,000  acres  in  this  business,  out 
of  a  total  of  327,000  acres  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  a  total  of  535,000 
acres  in  the  entire  United  States;  in  other  words,  about  61  per  cent  of 
the  tracking  business  of  the  entire  United  States  is  located  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  30  per  cent  of  it  in  the  Southern  States.  These 
States  produced  820,000,000  worth  of  products,  or  about  45  per  cent  of 
all  the  truck  products  grown  in  this  country.  The  industry  has  grown 
very  much  since  1890,  when  these  statistics  were  taken. 

The  establishment  of  this  industry  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  land.  Many  farms  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
which  were  almost  worthless,  or  which  sold  for  from  82  to  85  per  acre 
before  truck  farming  was  introduced,  have  advanced  in  value  from  84< '  to 
$200  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  convenience  to  market. 

Quick  and  safe  transportation  to  market  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
success.  A  north  and  south  railway  offers  the  most  perfect  conditions 
for  transportation,  and  suitable  lands  located  immediately  on  such  a 
railroad  are  worth  several  times  as  much  as  similar  land  a  tow  miles 
away.  These  tender  and  bulky  crops  suffer  very  much  by  handling 
and  hauling,  and  a  great  deal  is  gained  by  getting  them  fresh  and  crisp 
to  market.  Lands  situated  immediately  upon  navigable  water  are  also 
suitably  located  for  this  industry,  and  are  said  to  enjoy  a  greater  free- 
dom from  frosts  and  to  have  a  somewhat  earlier  sea -on. 

The  season  appears  to  advance  northward  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  an 
average  rate  of  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Lands  located  1<" '  miles  south  oi 
Norfolk,  for  example,  have  an  advantage  oi'  nearly  a  week  in  the 
maturity  of  crops,  as  compared  with  those  immediately  around  Norfolk, 
and  so  on  down  the  coast. 

The  chief  condition  for  successful  truck  farming  appears,  however,  to 
be  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  Division  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  done  considerable  work  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  able  now 
to  describe  the  kind  of  soil  that  is  required  for  growing  truck.  Tl 
best  stated  in  the  relative  proportions  of  clay,  the  finest  ingredients, and 
of  line   and    medium    sand,    the    coarser    ingredients,   oi  all    common 


agricultural  soils.  A  large  amount  of  clay  means  a  close  soil  which 
maintains  a  larger  amount  of  water  throughout  the  growing  season  and 
warms  up  more  slowly.  Less  clay  and  more  sand  make  an  open  soil 
which  maintains  less  water,  warms  up  more  rapidly  and  promotes  a  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  crop  during  the  winter  and  spring.  These  con- 
ditions are  admirably  explained  in  the  reports  from  the  Division  of 
Soils,  which  it  would  be  well  for  every  Southern  truck  grower  to  get  and 
study.  Its  investigations  show  that  the  lands  best  adapted  for  early 
vegetables  contain  only  3  to  9  per  cent  of  clay  and  from  60  to 
80  per  cent  of  fine  and  medium  sand.  The  finest  truck  soils  around 
Norfolk  have,  for  example,  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent  of  clay 
and  65  to  70  per  cent  of  fine  and  medium  sand.  Such  soils 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  early  potatoes,  asparagus,  and  melons. 
Soils  containing  from  6  to  12  per  cent  of  clay  are  more  retentive 
of  moisture  and  somewhat  colder,  but  are  still  well  adapted  for  certain 
crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  peas,  spinach,  and  cabbage.  More  clay  than 
this  is  found  in  the  heavy  coarse  wheat  lands,  which  may  be  much 
more  productive,  but  are  always  a  great  deal  later,  doubtless  because 
they  are  much  colder. 

There  are  without  doubt  vast  areas  of  such  soils  in  the  South  con- 
veniently located  for  quick  transportation  which  might  still  be  brought 
into  cultivation  in  accordance  with  these  methods.  As  the  population 
of  our  cities  increases  and  the  taste  of  the  people  for  early  vegetables 
grows,  there  will  doubtless  be  an  increased  demand  for  all  these  prod- 
ucts and  a  steady  development  of  this  industry  in  the  South.  Its 
recent  development  indicates  that  the  business  of  growing  early  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  Northern  markets  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
vast  proportions.  To  be  successful,  however,  it  must  be  done  upon  a 
rather  large  scale,  with  ample  capital  and  with  careful  management  to 
prevent  overstocking  the  market  at  certain  times.  Truckers'  associa- 
tions have  been  organized  in  local  centers  which  receive  daily  market 
reports  from  the  principal  markets  and  regulate  the  shipment  of  their 
products  in  accordance  therewith.  These  associations  try  to  distribute 
the  crops  through  the  different  markets  in  the  North  and  West  so  as  to 
maintain  uniform  prices  and  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
for  the  entire  crops  of  their  members. 

Figures  illustrating  the  growth  of  this  industry  are  scattered  and 
incomplete.  A  report  from  Norfolk  states  that  although  the  trucking 
business  in  tidewater  regions  is  comparatively  recent  in  origin,  it  has 
reached  great  proportions  and  is  estimated  to  yield  that  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia over  five  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  to  give  employment  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  Instances  cited 
in  the  annual  report  of  your  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1894  show  gross  sales  amounting  to  as  much  as  $2,000  from  one  acre  of 
land  during  the  twelve  months.    Hundreds  of  acres  formerly  lying  waste 


or  planted  to  corn,  tobacco,  or  cotton  in  the  Norfolk  district,  are  now- 
yielding  abundant  crops  of  vegetables.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Southern 
Planter  (May,  1896)  has  shown  that  there  is  danger  that  this  business 
may  be  overdone  and  a  necessity  that  the  truck  farmer  should  diversify 
his  product  also.  Truck  farming  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  La 
just  as  bad  as  cotton  or  tobacco  growing  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  The  writer  referred  to  says  that  $18  per  ton  is  being  paid  for 
M'estern  hay  in  his  district,  where  hay  could  well  be  grown  for  home 
consumption  and  a  surplus  made  for  sale.  If  the  corn  fodder,  says  this 
writer,  which  goes  to  waste  in  that  country  were  saved,  it  would  take 
the  place,  either  as  stover  or  ensilage,  of  the  largest  part  of  the  hay 
bought  for  feeding  stock.  Do  not  let  us  make  the  mistake  of  overdoing 
the  truck  business  as  we  did  the  cotton  and  tobacco  business.  The  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  as  important  for  the  truck  farmer  to  diversify 
his  crops  and  grow  his  home  supplies  as  it  ever  was  for  the  cotton 
farmer. 

The  country  around  Newbern  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  done  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  said  that  70  train  loads,  or  about 
240,000  boxes  and  barrels,  were  shipped  from  Newbern  last  year  by 
rail,  and  150,000  packages  by  water,  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,000,- 
000.  What  has  been  said  of  the  industry  about  Norfolk  and 
Newbern  applies  just  as  well  to  the  country  about  Charleston  and 
Savannah  and  Mobile,  as  well  as  to  a  large  part  of  Florida,  certain 
localities  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Some 
idea  of  the  trucking  industry  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  may  be  had  by  compari- 
son of  the  amounts  shipped  in  two  items  alone.  The  shipments  of  cab- 
bage from  that  point  in  1880  amounted  to  only  1,500  crates;  in  1890  to 
80,000  crates.  The  shipments  of  potatoes  in  1880  amounted  to  only 
40,000  barrels;  in  1890,  to  105,000  barrels.  As  to  the  profits  made,  it 
is  stated  that  on  a  farm  of  10  acres  one  farmer  raised  and  Bold  $200 
worth  of  Irish  potatoes,  8100  worth  of  cucumbers,  and  over  -^ H >< > 
worth  of  tomatoes,  besides  smaller  sums  on  other  vegetables,  cabba 
turnips,  etc.  He  maintained  also  20  head  of  cattle,  2  good  h< 
and  sold  enough  milk  and  butter  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  farm 
and  family.  Another  farmer  raised  $1,200  worth  of  Irish  potatoes 
on  7  acres  and  enough  other  products  to  maintain  and  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  his  family.  I  cite  these  instances  to  show  what  a  -mail 
truck  farmer  can  do.  The  income  of  these  men  was  as  much  as  that 
of  many  a  cotton  planter  cultivating  •">()(>  or  (><»<»  acre-  ol  land. 

The  growing  of  small  fruits  is  usually  considered  a  part  o\  the  truck- 
ing industry,  as  these  fruits  arc  grown  upon  the  same  soil  and  usually 
by  the  same  persons.  Strawberry  growing  has  already  reached  enor- 
mous proportions  in  the  South,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Amer- 
ican people  seem  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  this  delightful  fruit, 
and  there  is  no  telling  yet  how  many  strawberries  they  will  consume. 
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The  same  is  true  of  watermelons  and  cantaloupes.  Thousands  of  car- 
loads of  melons  are  annually  shipped  north  over  the  different  rail- 
ways, while  shiploads  go  by  water  to  various  Eastern  cities.  The  enor- 
mous development  of  these  industries  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here. 

The  apple  industry  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountain 
sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  the  Cumberland  plateau 
county  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  a  new  apple  country  of  wonder- 
ful productiveness  has  been  opened  up  in  northwestern  Arkansas,  as 
was  proven  by  the  beautiful  collection  of  apples  exhibited  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition.  The  famous  Albemarle  Pippin  remains,  however, 
the  paragon  of  fruits,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  foreign  markets, 
causing  this  tree  to  be  planted  in  increasing  numbers  from  year  to  year. 
A  single  owner  has  400  acres  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  planted  to  Albe- 
marle Pippins,  with  enough  in  bearing  already  to  bring  in  some  $6,000 
a  year  from  the  sale  of  this  luscious  fruit. 

Grape  culture  has,  as  is  well  known,  become  a  great  industry  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  is  already  promising  well  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  northern  Alabama, 

One  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  practical  viticulturists  of  Virginia 
gives  the  results  of  ten  years'  experience  in  grapes  sold  for  wine,  as 
follows : 

Per  acre. 

acres  yielded       $35.61 

90.75 

113.00 

23.70 

56.26 

108.58 

116.28 

101.56 

51.74 

54.97 

He  estimates  his  outlay  of  capital  at  $100  per  acre.  The  above  yields 
make  an  average  annual  yield  per  acre  of  $72.54.  Deduct  from  this 
$15  per  acre,  which  he  thinks  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  making 
a  crop  on  an  acre,  including  the  cost  of  bone  and  ashes  used,  there  is 
left  $57.54  average  net  profit  per  acre,  or  57J  per  cent  on  capital 
invested.  The  vineyard  was  planted  on  land  estimated  to  be  worth 
$25  an  acre.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  grape,  both 
for  market  and  for  wine,  may  be  grown  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
South  where  it  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Peach-growing  has  attained  a  marvelous  development  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South.  Southern  Georgia  appears  to  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  this  luscious  fruit,  and  the  introduction  of  new  varie- 
ties and  new  methods  has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  a  peach  in- 
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dustry,  the  statistics  of  which  are  almost  beyond  belief.  One  man,  who 
twelve  years  ago  bought  400  acres  of  land  at  $5  an  acre,  sold  from  it 
year  before  last  840,000  worth  of  peaches.  The  industry  has  assumed 
such  proportions  in  this  brief  space  of  time  that  peach  growers  are 
forming  associations  for  their  mutual  information  and  protection,  and 
holding  fairs  devoted  exclusively  to  the  products  of  the  orchard.  The 
Peach  Carnival  held  at  Macon,  Ga  ,  and  the  Midsummer  Fruit  Fair 
held  at  Tifton  last  year  illustrated  in  a  most  marvelous  manner  the 
progress  of  fruit  culture  in  that  State,  and  the  advantage  of  diversified 
agriculture.  Reports  of  this  fair  speak  of  "  peaches  12  to  15  inches 
inches  in  circumference,  brilliant  with  their  red  and  gold,  tempting  the 
eye  and  palate  ;  plums  in  red,  yellow,  and  green,  large  as  goose  eggs  ; 
grapes  in  purple,  pink,  and  amber,  the  bunches  weighing  a  pound  and 
over ;  pears  and  apples  in  green,  yellow,  and  russet  of  all  sizes  and 
varieties;  melons  weighing  from  50  to  70  pounds,  with  great  red  hearts 
of  cooling  juciness,"  and  other  luscious  sights. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  marvelous  development  of  the  citrous 
fruit  industry  of  Florida,  alas !  temporarily  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
the  great  freezes  of  1894- '95,  but  destined  to  grow  up  again  upon  a 
grander  scale.  The  orange-growing  industry  alone,  according  to  the 
Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  produced  in  the  season  of  1887-'88,  1,500,000 
crates  of  oranges,  and  reached  its  maximum  in  1893-'94,  when  5,500,1  00 
crates  were  shipped  to  market.  The  terrible  frosts  have  taught  the 
people  of  Florida  the  necessity  of  diversifying  their  fruit  culture  also. 
and  they  are  now  going  largely  into  vegetable  growing,  the  growing  of 
pineapples,  and  a  greater  variety  of  fruits,  which  will  in  a  measure  in- 
sure them  against  the  disasters  which  follow  where  only  one  money 
crop  is  produced. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  progress  of  Southern  agriculture 
during  the  last  thirty  or  even  the  last  ten  years.  Thousand^  o\'  pages  in 
the  last  Census  might  be  taken  by  way  of  illustration,  but  tiny  would 
give  only  a  brief  and  imperfect  epitome  of  the  situation.  1  have  brought 
together  a  few  of  the  typical  facts  at  this  time  for  the  encouragement  and 
perhaps  the  instruction  also  of  the  Southern  tanner,  in  this,  owe  o{  the 
darkest  times  that  has  ever  come  upon  him. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  calamity  howler  who  would 
make  us  believe  that  farming  is  ruined  beyond  redemption,  or  with  the 
demagogical  quack  who  would  persuade  you  that  if  you  do  not  take 
his  particular  remedy  the  country  will  go  to  destruction.  But  we  must 
all  face  the  fact  that  Virginia  and  the  South  arc  just  now  passing  through 
one  of  the  severest  trials  in  the  long  sad  period  o[  reconstruction— the 
reconstruction  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  country, 
which  is  far  more  tedious  and  trying  than  was  the  political  reconstruc- 
tion. Such  reconstruction  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  times,  and  is  the  precursor  of  growth  and  progress.      Hut  if  I  read 
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the  signs  of  the  times  rightly  and  understand  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  laid  before  you,  this  distressing  period  is  nearly  past  and 
the  South  stands  upon  the  eve  of  an  era  of  industrial  prosperity  such  as 
she  has  never  seen  before.  The  Southern  farmer  is  destined  to  do  far 
more  and  much  better  in  the  near  future  than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  every  individual  is  going  to  attain  success 
or  that  every  county  will  be  restored  to  prosperity.  In  the  complete 
reorganization  of  industry  which  is  taking  place  some  sections  and  some 
people  may  be  entirely  ruined.  Only  those  who  learn  the  new  methods 
will  share  in  the  coming  prosperity. 

The  facts  cited  indicate  along  what  lines  she  will  accomplish  this. 
Diversified  farming  and  the  production  of  home  supplies  must  be  the 
rule  everywhere.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  destined  to  be  the  vegetable 
garden  of  America.  The  farmer  will  learn  to  live  at  home  and  make 
his  cotton  and  tobacco  his  surplus — his  real  money  crop — and  not  his 
food  and  clothing,  as  they  used  to  be.  Our  magnificent  Piedmont  and 
mountain  sections  will  be  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  especially  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits,  meats,  and  dairy  products.  The  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  iron,  hardwood,  etc.,  which  are  rapidly  being  established 
in  all  sections  of  the  South,  will  make  a  home  market  for  products  of 
every  kind  and  add  to  the  demand  already  existing  in  the  North. 

To  the  Southern  farmer  my  word  would  be  :  Cheer  up ;  there  is  a 
good  time  coming.  Be  not  deceived  by  either  the  calamity  howler  or 
the  political  quack.  Neither  silver  nor  gold  will  buy  prosperity  ;  only 
hard  work  will  do  that.  You  must  have  something  to  sell  before  you  can 
get  money  of  any  kind,  and  this  something  the  farmer  must  make  out  of 
the  soil.  The  only  true  measures  of  prosperity  are  the  products  of  the 
farm,  and  these  will  find  markets  if  they  are  of  proper  character.  The 
successful  farmer  is  the  man  who  grows  the  best  and  finest  things — 
nice  fruit,  nice  vegetables — or  manufactures  his  iarm  produce  to  the 
highest  degree  before  he  sells  it.  It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  ordi- 
dinary  tobacco  who  grows  rich,  but  the  man  who  makes  fancy  tobacco. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  grows  corn  and  oats  who  makes  the  money,  but 
the  man  who  feeds  these  to  stock,  and  thus  converts  them  into  meat, 
milk,  and  butter.  We  must  fertilize  our  farms  with  brains,  and  con- 
vert our  produce  into  the  things  which  somebody  needs,  if  we  would  get 
a  good  price  for  them. 


